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The  CO-OPERATITE  movement  bins  as  iti  ^i)ieo%  Ibc 
jmproveiiiont  of  the  position  of  the  Worhiog  Glassoi.  It 
ieekfj  to  place  capita)  in  their  hande — to  enable  the  working  class 
to  become  aku  a capitalist  class;  and  in  so  doing  to  moralise 
trade,  moderate  competition,  educate  men  as  eitizens,  and  uniU 
them  in  brotherly  eympatby. 

What  we  On  one  side  we  see  great  fortunes  often  acoom 

panied  by  selfish  expenditure  and  luxurious  living  ; 
and  on  the  other,  such  poverty  as  to  deprive  men 
not  only  of  leisure  and  opportunitiee  of  itaprovement,  but 
frequently  of  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

What  Wf-  Capital  in  itself  is  good  and  necessary  to  labour, 
iaopa  for.  What  is  bad  is  its  concenkation  in  a few  hands. 

Our  aim  is  to  establish  a system  which  shall  cause  it 
to  be  distributed  more  widely,  and  by  bridging  over  the  gulf 
between  labourers  and  capitalists  shall  enable  the  working  class  to 
enjoy  in  the  wisest  and  most  uuselfish  maimer  the  advantages 
that  money  can  bring. 

Th®  The  principle  upon  which  our  system  is  founded 

Prlnoiploi.  is  that  of  A$sociation.  It  is  impossible,  under  the 

present  conditions,  to  live  in  isolation ; we  are 
dependent  upon  others  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  wants.  Te 
facilitate  progress  we  must  make  this  interdependence  a source  of 
good  for  all.  We  must  regulate  it  on  high  and  generous  principles, 
not  enriching  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  as  we  often  do  now , 
but  through  organisation,  working  for  our  own  and  oar  neighbours’ 
•cceesB  at  once.  Association  is  organised  interdependence. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages  that  may  result 
from  Association,  not  only  beeauee  by  it  the  faculties  of  individuals 
are  sharpened  and  their  hopes  strengthened  through  contact  with 
others,  and  because  the  qualities  of  some  supply  those  that  are 
laeking  in  others,  but  ehiefly  on  aeeonnt  of  the  irresistible  moral 
force  that  can  bo  exerted  by  numbere  united  in  a common  aim. 

PUui  of  Bodies  of  working  men  and  woeaeet  are  to  join  (hair 
Ajseoola*  small  capitals  together,  thns  obtaining  all  the  advan- 
tloa.  tages  wnich  large  oapitid  has  over  small.  Jksy  ar«  ts 
their  own  employ er$,  tharing  among  themeelvet  the 
ffwUe  of  their  lakowt.  By  this  means  the  difficulties  that  bow  exist 
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b«tweeik  employei'e  and  employed  are  raraovad.  In  thoa  makii^ 
labour  and  capital  proceed  from  the  same  elasa,  the  intereatg  of 
both  are  made  one ; a complete  reconciliation  is  effected.  Trader 
Unions  have  done  a vast  work,  but  they  emphasise  the  antagoniszr 
between  capital  and  labonr,  whereas  Co-operation  does  away  with 
!t.  Go-operation  has  been  called  the  “ P<»ace  of  Industry,” 

DietrlbutlTe  There  are  two  distinct  sorts  of  labour — thai 
and  which  is  used  in  making  or  producing  things,  and 

Productive  that  used  in  selling  or  duirlbutmg  them , for 

Co-operation,  example,  Huntley  and  Palmer’s  business  U 

productive,  and  Whiteley’s  distributive.  The 
principle  of  Co-operation  (namely,  ikat  the  workers  should  o»cw  th* 
ou-pital  and  share  in  the  profits)  is  applicable  to  both,  though  the 
manner  of  oarrying  it  out  is  slightly  different.  In  this  paper 
Distributive  Co-operation  ( Stores ) will  alone  be  dealt  with. 

Rocnaaic  The  plan  on  which  Distributive  eo-operaiion  ie 
Pioneer*,  carried  out  is  the  same  as  that  devised  by  tvfenty- 

eight  weavers  at  Kochdale,  in  Lancashire,  in  1842. 
They  began  with  £28,  each  subscribing  £1,  and  became  their  own 
shopkeepers.  Tb*  little  society  bought  goods  at  wholesale  prices; 
each  member  then  bought  goods  from  the  society  at  retail  prices, 
no  credit  being  allowed.  The  difference  between  these  two  prices 
was  the  profit  made  by  the  society.  After  the  payment  of 
•xpenses,  the  profits  were  divided  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  For  each  £1  sabsoribed,  five  per  oeoi  interest  (that  ie,  one  ahilling  is 
ihe  year)  given. 

2.  Every  mexaber  (tbas  is,  every  holder  of  a £1  share)  had  a ahare  in  the 
profits  according  to  the  amount  he  bought. 

Starting  with  twenty-eight  members  and  £28  capital,  the  sooi«t> 
noM'  (1892)  has,  besides  the  Central  Store,  twenty-five  branches,  and 
its  members  number  11,884.  The  original  stock  of  “ flour,  sugar, 
butter,  and  oatmeal  ” has  expanded  into  departments  for  grocery, 
drapery,  butchering,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  building.  At  the 
Central  Store  over  these  departments  are  the  offices,  waiting-rooms, 
a newsroom,  a library,  with  12,000  volumes,  and  a meeting-room 
capable  oi  holding  2,000  people.  In  another  part  of  the  town  are 
the  Society’s  manuiacturing  departments.  The  amount  of  business 
done  for  the  year  1892  was  £802,464  ; the  profits  were  £86,166, 
Other  societies  on  the  same  principle  haVM  since  been  started  over 
iJl  Engi&nd  and  Scotland  to  the  number  of  nearly  2,000,  with 
about  a million  members.  The  profits  are  more  than  three  millioni 
yearly,  and  are  divided  among  the  members,  sums  also  bsing  eei 
aside  for  education,  ehariiy,  and  propa^mia. 
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The  targe  amount  quickly  saved  is  shown  by  the  fact  Umt  s«f 
posing  a man  to  spend  ten  shiUings  a week  at  a Store  where  tbe 
dividend  (that  is,  his  share  in  the  profits)  is  at  the  rate  of  twe 
shillings  on  every  £1  he  spends,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  would 
have  £82.  10s.,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  £86.  lOs.  6d.,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  £176.  6s.  9d.  This  accumulation  takes  place 
by  simply  buying  at  the  Store  things  that  must  be  bought  eome 
where,  and  not  withdrawing  the  profits. 

By  becoming  a Member  of  a Storey 
Summary  of  1.  You  help  a movement  that  aims  at 
Advautajges.  economic,  soci^,  and  moral  reform. 

2.  Yon  recognise  the  elaim  men  have  on  each  other  for  help 
and  sympathy. 

8.  Yon  foster  sueh  virtues  as  prudence,  forethought,  self-control, 
toleration,  and  trust,  without  whieh  it  is  impossible  for  Oo-operatioa 
tc  succeed. 

4.  You  give  to  yourself  and  others  the  opportunity  of  a higher 
education  by  means  of  libraries,  lectures,  Ac. ; and  of  adminis- 
trative experience  by  means  of  attendance  at  eommittees,  eon- 
grosses,  &e. 

6.  You  join  in  improving  the  position  of  the  employed  class  by 
giving  them  also  a share  in  the  profits,  making  it  to  their  interest 
to  serve  you  well ; and  of  the  productive  class  by  ensuring  fail 
wages  and  well-ordered  factories. 

6.  Yon  save  without  effort  by  means  of  the  dividend. 

7.  Your  savings  obtain  a higher  interest  than  can  be  had  with 
equal  security  elsewhere. 

8.  You  obtain  pure  food  and  goods  of  gaaranteed  quality  at  the 
Qbuai  market  prices. 

Answers  to  One  of  the  most  common  objections  made  to 
Objeotious.  dealing  at  s Btore  is  that  it  it  hard  on  the  small 

shopkeepers.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  ; — 

1.  That  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Btores  to  under- 
sell the  shops,  unless  providing  pure  unadulterated  goods  at  the 
usual  market  prices  may  be  said  to  be  underselling. 

2.  That  the  Co-operative  movement  has  spread,  though  surely, 
m slowly  that  no  sudden  wholesale  ruin  of  shops  has  taken  place, 
or  can.  be  expected,  H private  shops  are  not  found  to  pay,  shop- 
keepers will  bring  up  their  children  to  different  oecapatiens.  'Chf 
tkmfv  wih  be  gradual,  and  go  the  Bh-^pkeepers  wtii  hardily  bsdfef 
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juioihM  rewoa  giv®  lot  oot  joining  a Store  ia  Booii 
Pe<  ple  8»y,  “ It  is  not  worth  my  while,  I have  so  little  to  spend. 

.Llthongh  the  quarterly  profits  of  these  people  may  not  be  in 
Dounds,  it  is  no  reason  for  throwing  Bhillmgs  away.  Other 
ftdvantagea  besides  money  are  gained-^ood  artists,  freedom  rom 

de1»t,  lectures,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  Ac., 

op  lortunity  of  taking  part  in  a great  movement,  and  the  facihty 

tbi  t membership  gives  for  persuading  others  to  jom- 

i third  objection  sometimes  raised  is ; I c*n  get  my  tugar  e 

halfpenny  cheaper  nomevshete  else, 

rhe  sugar  is  probably  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  even 

if  javed,  can  never  do  what  the  dividend  does  at  the  end  of  the 

quarter.  ' . ^ 

Our  Co -operative  Society  is  organised  on  the 
principles  of  the  Rochdale  Society  mentioned 

above.  At  the  Store 

Groceries,  Draperies,  Boots  and  Shoes, 

0 -oekOTy,  fc«.,  »re  «uppli»d-  When  a purchase  is  martin  cheeks 
fee  theYmonnt  spent  are  handed  to  the  pnrohaset.  These,  when 
« turned  at  the  ®d  of  the  quarter,  ehow  the  total  amount  expended 
d iring  the  quarter,  and  deterge  the  dividend  due  to  each  member. 
^ on-members  receive  half  dividend. 


Oar  Store. 


Anyone  can  become  a member  of  the  Store  by  paying  one 
^uljg  entrance  fee  and  taking  a £1  share.  The  share  “^d  not 
b a paid  down  at  once;  weekly  payments  of  threepence  or  more 
are  taken  and  the  member’s  share  in  the  profits  each  quarter  will 
S^^w^ds  p^^  it  up  iu  full.  The  Store  is  managed  by  a 
( emlittee  elLted  by  the  members.  Members  meet  once  a quarter 
t ) discuss  the  balance  sheet  and  ail  other  busmess. 


A Branch  of  the  Women  s GuUd  for  the  spread  of  (Jo-operation 
leets  at 


All  women  are  invited  to  join.  Subscription 
’ Mab»abbt  LijfcWKi.y«  Davim. 


